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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. - to open, revealing the mother still upon her} William M. Taylor, a Methodist bishop, re- 
a bi le aS L knees in prayer, and courage and strength have | lates an anecdote of a mother who had a dear 
; Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. come to the trembling heart. little boy, whom she called Jimmie. One day 
’ Gubecriptions, payments and business communications “Tt is utterly impossible to measure the influ-| when Jimmie’s mother was away from home, 
; received by : . te : e . 

" ence on the writer's life of that one moment’s| having seen her put a plum-cake in the cup- 
° JouN S. STOKES, PUBLISHER, glimpse of his mother on her knees. It was a] board before she left, his curiosity led him to 
, No. 116 Nortu Fourtu Street, UP sTAIRs, rpetual power all the years while the mother] open the cupboard door, and peep in at the 
i PHILADELPHIA. ived. And when she went home to God, one seapaalie Seeing a plum protruding, his mouth 
. Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to of the elements of the sorrow was that her in-| watered for it. His conscience said: “J immie, 
, JOSEPH WALTON, tercession would no more rise from earth to | don’t touch the plum; that would be stealing.” 
: Moorestown, Buruineton Co., N. J. heaven for him.” He said: “Oh! it’s nothing but a plum ;” so he 












picked it out and ate it. That sharpened his 
appetite, and he dug out another, and then an- 
other. Then he broke off a piece of the cake, 
and ate it. So his appetite got very strong, and 
his will to resist temptation got very weak. Then 
he said to himself, as he confessed afterward: 
“Well, mother will find it out, and I expect she 
will whip me anyhow, so I may just as well eat 
all I want,” and he took feed off the cake. 

Up to that day he loved his mother ey! 
but now he did not like her at all. When he 
saw her coming, instead of running to meet her 
to receive her smile and kiss and blessing, he 
ran out behind the kitchen and hid. His mother 


A curious case of the power of conscience, as- 
sociated with the remembrance of a good mother, 
is related in the Episcopal Recorder of Phila- 
delphia, of Eighth Month 23rd, 1888. Among 
the prisoners brought before the justice in the 
Tombs Police Court at New York, a few days 
before, was a youth about eighteen years old, 
against whom there were no witnesses. He told 
the justice that his mother was dead, and that 
she had been a good mother to him, bringing 
him up honestly and warning him against evil 
doing. They lived in Philadelphia, but after 
her death he came to New York, where he fell 


Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 191. 


PARENTAL INFLUENCE, 







































The restraining influence of parental love and 
concern is exhibited in an anecdote related to 
me a few years since, of a Friend whom I well 
knew. When young he was fond of company, 
and often indulged in visiting and attending 
ape which his godly parents did not approve. 
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tn is mother made it a rule to wait for him, no | "to bad ways. On the 4th of the month, he} did not discover his theft that afternoon, but 
matter how late the hour at which he returned | ¥88 in West Street, and noticed a lady waiting | Jimmie found out a sad fact: “ He that covereth 
— home. She always received him at such times} ®" Opportunity to cross the street, which was | his sins shall not prosper.” He covers a smould- 
kindly and without reproach ; although he knew crowded by vehicles. Her attention being con- ering fire that will burn him out, if he don’t get 
ill that she was grieved at his conduct. centrated on the passing drays and cars, he went | rid of it. oe 
One night as she was thus waiting for him, the behind her and succeeded in stealing her watch. That night Jimmie came to his mother and 
weather was severely cold, and anxiety for his She did not notice her loss, and he got away un-| said: “ Mother, does God know everything?” 
-A health mingled with her solicitude for his spirit- | Observed. He pawned the watch and meant to|« Yes.” “Can He see in the dark?” “ Yes.” 
er- ual welfare. So she kept up a warm fire, and | have @ good time with the money, but on going} “Can He see in the cupboard?” “Oh, yes! 
of prepared a hot drink to ward off any ill effects | 0Ut that night he saw a shadowy form follow] “Then He saw me.” “Jimmie, what have you 
re from his exposure. He was late in reaching his him in a menacing manner. He looked at it over | been doing?” Then he confessed his theft. She 
, home. After she had kindly inquired for his | bis shoulder, and recognized his dead mother. | said: “Ah, my dear child, you have lost some- 
welfare, and cared for his physical comfort, they He tried to shake off her pursuit by running, by | thing.” . sa bat ; 
of sat awhile in silence by the fire, until her anx- | $28 Into crowded thoroughfares, and by drink-| Jimmie felt in his pocket, and said: “Oh, no! 
ive ‘ ious heart found relief in vocal prayer to her | "8: but, wherever he went, the shadowy form mother, I haven't lost anything.” 
ia Father in Heaven. followed, and when he went home it stood by| “Yes, my child, you think now, and see what 
1 This was the last time in which her son trans- | 2'8 bed, terrifying him. He suffered the torture | you have lost.” After a little reflection, Jimmie 
gressed her wishes in that way. for two days and then, being unable to bear it | wept aloud, and mother said: “ What have you 
r longer, he went to the police, made a confession | Jost, my dear child ?” 
A writer in The Presbyterian of Philadelphia, | and gave up the pawn ticket and what money| “© mother! I have lost the happy out of my 
ald relates an incident in his own experience, which | was left. Then he said the spectre left him, and | heart.” 
the shows the power of parental influence. He says: | the night in his cell was the first night he had| The mother then explained to her child, that 
he “The writer, when a boy of about sixteen, one | slept since his crime. The spectre was, of course, by yielding to the temptation he had come 
re day carelessly opened the door of his mother’s| the product of his conscience and his imagina-| under condemnation; and that to recover his 
room, not knowing she was engaged in her de- | tion, but to him doubtless it was very real. peace of mind it was necessary that he should 
LTS. votions. There he saw her bowed in prayer, repent of his sin, and ask God for forgiveness 
ond- pleading so earnestly with God that she had not| The influence of a mother over her child com-| and restoration to bis favor. The occurrence 
been disturbed by his entrance. Instantly he | mences in the very early stages of life, when the | was one that very probably would never be for- 
‘ withdrew, awed by the solemnity that filled the | characteris forming. Maclaren beautifully illus- gotten, und may have risen up with warning and 
st, place ; but as he softly closed the door, he heard | trates its effect, when he speaks of the stone | instruction, when temptation presented in future 
3t. his own name and the fragment of a sentence of | slabs in our museums, “ with the marks of rain years. a a. 
— prayer, which revealed to him the fact that the | that fell hundreds of years before Adam lived, 
(LON mother was making intercession for her boy.| and the footprint of some wild bird that passed 
nber That was more than thirty years since, but| across the beach in those olden times. The A sPECTATOR, in hastening across the street 
y at | through all the events of those crowded years | passing shower and the light foot left their prints| to witness a passing pageant, had some dust 
that that momentary glimpse of his mother on her | on the soft sediment; then ages went on, and it| blown into his eyes by the wind, which ef- 
knees in intercession for him, has been a power | has hardened into stone; and there they remain | fectually prevented him from accomplishing his 
Yhio, | both of restraint and inspiration in the writer's | and will remain for evermore. That is like a] object. “There were but a few specks in my 
IRVI- life. In times of temptation, far from home, | man’s spirit, in the childish days so soft, so sus-| eye,” said he, when relating the circumstance 
a that holy picture has shone out in the darkness, | ceptible to all impressions, so joyous to receive | afterwards, but they blinded me as much as if 
ieg and it has been impossible to do the wrong thing. | new ideas, treasuring them all up, gathering| you had held up a barn-door before me.”— 


In scenes of danger that door has seemed again | them all into itself, retaining them all forever.” George Mogridge. 
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“1: ing should be prevented ; and the diversity of For “Tue Frimnp,” 
William Grover. dan and ania is to be remembered. So A Visit to Oolorado. falf 
(Contiaued from page 68.) that it is indeed a mystery ; and a very weighty no ont 
Twelfth Month 29th, 1815.—If, by a mighty | thing is living, baptizing, ministry. BY CHARLES RHOADS. aa 
hand, and by a stretched-out arm, our prede- I remember, whilst on this subject, a remark On the 6th of the Eighth Month, 1889, a party po 
cessors were brought forth from amidst the dif-| of dear Henry Tuke, in our Quarterly Meeting, | of six took the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific An 
ferent denominations of professors, and enabled | a pretty many years ago, that he thought hardly | Railroad through train to Denver, Colorado, in. rail 
to bear faithful and undeviating testimony to the | a greater evil could befall us, as a religious so- tending to visit some of the most interesting ac. te 
spirituality of the gospel—to the necessity of] ciety, than an unbaptized ministry. cessible places in the Rocky Mountains, and to ae 
following the Captain of salvation, whitherso-| Fifth Month 19th, 1821.—I am not sure, sojourn a few weeks at Colorado Springs, for side 
ever He is pleased to lead by his light and truth | whether it is possible, by words, to convince the | health and recreation. thu 
manifested in the secret of the soul ; in other | gainsayers, if many such there be, that our meet-| Modern Pullman car trains accomplish for ofl 
words, in the path of self-denial and the daily | ings for discipline are divinely owned and | the traveller what could only be obtained twenty des 
cross—to the necessity of avoiding all conform-| crowned ; but if those who know the Truth, and years ago by nightly tarriance at hotels by the hee 
ity with formality, all unrighteous conformity | love it, would keep their ranks faithfully, with way ; thus saving both time and money in reach- A‘ 
to the maxims, policy, fashions, and friendships | meekness and lowliness, yet in stability and gos- ing a distant point.. They are so arranged as to wid 
of the world—to hold up a standard against wars | pel beauty, it would, perhaps, go further than carry with them a dining car and kitchen upon por 
and against oaths, and a testimony to the free-| anything else; and I believe these, rightly en-| which meals are served and eaten with as much wn 
dom of gospel-ministry, and to that worship | gaged, would be blessed in meetings, and meet-| comfort and leisure as may be enjoyed in a i 
which, laying aside all rites and ceremonies, as | ings blessed in them. hotel. Forty hours of travel on such a train, the 
constituted and proper appendages to the gospel| _I believe it is good for young men to make a assing through parts of Illinois, lowa, Missouri, bar 
dispensation, is performed in spirit and in truth: | point of devoting a small portion of time—a few cam and Colorado, landed us at Denver he 
—If they have been brought to the blessed and | moments—every day, to read a little in the about 10} A. M., on the 8th of the month. The ond 
glorious avowal, “That in pure, silent worship, | Holy Scriptures, and to endeavour to yield their journey took us through Kansas City, now it 1 
we dwell under the holy Anointing, and feel | minds, in sincerity, into a short calm and quiet. grown to be a place of 125,000 inhabitants, where ore 
Christ to be our Shepherd ; that here the best | For, in Divine loving-kindness, something may many lines of railroad concentrate, and great ant 
of Teachers ministers to the several conditions | be vouchsafed and communicated, in these short activity in business is manifest: thence via To- gre 
of his flock, and the soul receives, immediately | seasons of mental recollection, which will, in peka, the northern counties of the State of Kan- fou 
from the Divine Fountain, that with which it is | degree, nourish and cherish the Divine Life in | gas and the eastern part of Colorado, and gave on 
nourished :”—If this people have been brought | the soul, so that the Love of God will be felt to] an opportunity to view the prairie lands of eve 
thus far, surely it becomes the living among | prevail a little; and as this love is entertained, | eastern Kansas, now clothed with luxuriant pa 
them, in the depth of humility, reverence, and | and found to increase, the love of the world and crops of corn and oats, and the arid plains of by 
fear, to say, as a collective body, “He that is|the anxious desire after its enjoyments will Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado, once oot 
mighty hath done for us great things, and holy | lessen, and the mind be prepared to take its | ,nown as the great American Desert. This re- wh 
is his name ;—has placed us in the midst of| chief delight in something spiritual and heav- gion is described by John C. Fremont, in his rat 
y many mercies, in a state of awful responsibility. | enly. This experience will prove a permanent | report to the United States Government of the ten 
hiss Are we not brought to the acknowledgment, | treasure. expedition of discovery performed by him in ous 
ae that “the opening of an inward, silent worship} Here, dear young friend, whosoever thou art, | the years 1842-3, over the Rocky Mountains— the 
tt in this nation, is a precious opening ;” and that | is the point of wisdom. Mind, day by day, and as a treeless, undulating, sandy plain, devoid of the 
k it is our duty to walk answerably to the nature | through all, an inward sense respecting things, | vegetation to support the animals who trans sou 
Wi of an inward communion with God, that so no| and thou mayest be favoured to perceive what | ported his supplies, except a fine species of grass bre 
ii stumbling block, through us, may be laid in the | thy duty calls for at thy hands, as to thy out-|two or three inches long and thinly scattered has 
nt f way of others? The awfulness of the responsi- | ward, temporal, domestic, or social occupations; | over the soil, called Buffalo-grass, and the Sage fro 
nie bility does not annul the truth of it; and I be-| and then what time thou canst properly spare| bush. The same natural features still charac ait 
| lief it is unsafe to flinch from or deny it. for company and books, and how much of either | terize these plains for a space of 400 miles east an 
a Sixth Month, 1817.—Whether we be minis-|thou canst enjoy, with religious benefit to thy | of the base of the mountains, and north and as 
eit ters, elders, overseers, or of whatever class, I]own mind. Much company and many books, | south nearly as great a distance. he 
re believe we should mind where we are; and | or much reading, have often a direct tendency The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad upon de 
"| rather bear a burden, perhaps rightly brought | to draw the attention of the mind outward, in-| which we travelled, had scattered along it in be 
» he upon us, from sympathy, or the operation and | stead of inward. And here there is need of] this region a few settlements of farmers, who fey 
yh influence of the Spirit, than venture to relieve | wise discrimination. If thy company or thy | were striving to gain a subsistence from the land. go 
bi ourselves, when circumstances and the want of| reading tends to give thee a humbling view of | Where streams flowed they were used for irri- gr 
iit opportunity forbid. I believe, in a large meet-| thyself, and of thy many frailties and infirmi- gation ; but the few fields of growing corn we saw, to 
i a ing, a diversity of exercise may be excited in | ties, and to increase the ardour of thy mind, in| proved how discouraging the results are. The Tt 
if’ lively-spirited Friends, which it would be very | the pursuit of Divine help, of inward quietude, | stalks of corn did not seem more than three feet tur 
* inexpedient to bring forth in words. But Isup-| and sweet, enriching peace, thou mayst conclude | high, yet were in tassel and partly dry and dead elo 
ie pose that the weighty, deeply-attentive, patient | so much of it is good for thee; but if either of} at top. Some horses and cattle were grazing in ca 
i mind, is permitted to discover the right time for| them be such, or indulged in to such a degree, places, but the number was small compared to Th 
| bb moving ; and then, the baptizing influence being | as unprofitably to occupy thy mind, and rather | the immense area traversed. Our impressions gr 
( dwelt under in the exercise of the gift, the meet- | indispose than encourage thee in the love of in-| of this vast country were, that it is still of little int 
we ing feels the precious effect. ButI rather think, | ward recollection and meditation, thou mayst| value to mankind, and monotonous and uni § to 
ea that some who have a gift in the ministry, miss] safely conclude there is a snare in it, and that | teresting to travellers. th 
fhe it at times, in the exercise of it, for want of un-| there is danger lest the durable and precious} The transition from this barren country to the 
Ch derstanding, at the time, the state of the meet-| substance may be lost in the pursuit of the|City of Denver is almost startling in its effects 
H yi ing ; perhaps, partly, from being involved in | shadow. Here we find a busy thriving place of over | 
oe their own exercise. When a meeting is baptized (Sobe continnst.) 100,000 residents, costly public and private § ye 
under a living ministry, and the minister sits buildings, street cable railways, electric lights, J ky 
it down, it is a nice thing indeed to make an addi-| Jesus gave himself for the world. Paul] and all the appurtenances of an Eastern me § yp; 
bog tion ; at least, before a suitable space has been | counted not this life dear unto himself if he might | tropolis. Denver is located at the foot of, and J sq) 
het allowed. As the end ofall true ministry is to | testify “the Gospel of the grace of God” to} about 15 miles east of the mountain range, on | tif 
* bring the hearers to an abiding under the influ- | others. There is no philanthropy equal to that | the table land which is here 5,000 feet above the J th, 
er ence of the Spirit of Christ, we should rejoice | which the Gospel plants in the human heart.|sea level. The temperature ran up to 90° at | be 
when this is in any considerable degree produced | It turns the severest sacrifices for Christ and for | mid-day, but the evenings and nights cool off | 
rh! by the ministry of any Friend; and be very | humanity into pleasures, and enriches the soul | rapidly. From Denver we journeyed northward | af 
es careful not to step in, in a way to dissipate the | with impulses and aspirations that grow only in | to Estes Park, 45 miles distant by rail, and 25 | yg 
‘ solemnity, or remove the sense which has thus] the soil of love. God be praised for every such | more by stage. This railroad sual us through Ff ¢ 
bt profitably been begotten. At the same time, it | example of what the Gospel can do for human | the high plains, called Mesas in Spanish phrase | 1o 
ha is very desirable that no rightly appointed offer- | character. ology, at the base of the range, parts of which | aj 
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were irrigated and farmed. Fine crops of al- 
falfa, a species of clover, were growing on these 
watered fields, and some acres of good oats were 
cut and stacked up on others. We also passed 
several coal mines which were being worked. 
Arriving at the little town of Lyons, where the 
railway ends, we were transferred to stage coaches 
to complete the remainder of the trip over the 
mountains. Soon we began to climb their steep 
sides along the pretty creek called St. Vrain; a 
thunder-storm overtook us on the way, which 
added grandeur to the scene. Rising some hun- 
dreds of feet we finally reached the rim of the 
basin or park into which we aimed to descend. 
A “ Park” in Rocky Mountain phraseology is a 
wide meadow or plain surrounded. by mountains 
and watered by streams. Such an one was 
spread out at our feet, and our horses sped down 
the hard smooth roadway that led to it. On 
the right stood Mt. Olympus, a precipitous cone 
bare of trees, overlooking the peaceful vale be- 
low. A lucid creek rushed over its rocky bed, 
and refreshed the green meadow through which 
it ran. A wall of granite nearly vertical, and 
stretching upwards probably a thousand feet, 
enclosed one side of the park. On another the 
great Mummy peak, on the flanks of which is 
found a real Alpine glacier, and its companion 
summits reared their craggy heads; flowers of 
every hue were strewn thickly by the wayside, 
and herds of Durham cattle were being driven 
by the ranchmen homeward, or milked in the 
corral near which we stopped. This valley, 
which is from a half-mile to a mile wide, and 
ramifies by its various arms many miles in ex- 
tent, has been settled by a half dozen adventur- 
ous men either in search of health or wealth or 
the charms of solitude. Our host informed me 
that he had migrated there in 1874, from Mis- 
souri, on account of his wife’s health, and had 
brought with him a herd of 35 cattle. These 
had subsisted entirely on the pasturage derived 
from the valley, winter and summer. He had 
given them no hay or stable shelter at any time, 
and truly their progeny were as thrifty a herd 
as one often sees. In winter when there is snow, 
he said it was not often more than 6 or 8 inches 
deep and blew off the pastures-so soon that the 
buffalo-grass was accessible to the animals in a 
few hours after it fell. This grass is turned into 
good hay in the autumn as it stands on the 
ground, so that the farmer is under no necessity 
to cut, cure and house it, as with other grasses. 
Thousands of cattle and sheep live on the pas- 
tures of the parks and valleys on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, without much 
care from their owners during the winter season. 
This is not the case on the western side of the 
great mountain ranges, however, where I was 
informed by an old farmer the snows often fell 
to the depth of four and six feet on a level, and 
the cold is intense. 
(To be continued.) 
cnsionsesnenensiitillibinarieadsiits 

Science has its place in this world, but it is a 
very small place. Feeling is more potent than 
knowledge. The literature that abides as a per- 
manent influence among men is the literature of 
sentiment, rather than of fact. Men of scien- 
tific research are of service to their fellows, but 
theirs is, at the best, an inferior service. The 
better service, the greater service, the more per- 
manent service, is always in the realm of the 
affections, not of the intellect. Knowledge shall 
vanish away, but love abideth. Not all of us 
can have knowledge, but all of us can have 
love. The lower plane of effort is not open to 
all, the higher plane is —Selected. 


An Address Prepared by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Western Yearly Meeting, Ninth Month, 
10th, 1889. On the Extravagance at Funerals. 


As representatives of the Society of Friends, 
who have always had embodied in their com- 
pact the necessity of moderation and temperance 
in all things, we come before the intelligent and 
thinking portion of our fellow citizens, with an 
honest and earnest appeal to the consciences, 
especially of religious professors, whether the 
signs of the times do not demand a solemn pro- 
test, a united voice, against the customary dis- 
play and extravagance on funeral occasions. 

In view of the solemnity of such occasions, we 
feel that unnecessary parade of any kind detracts 
from the important lesson intended to be brought 
to bear on every heart, that this world is not our 
home. 

Considering the example of those of ample 
means (who feel that no demonstration of affec- 
tion is too great to bestow on dear ones who 
have left their embrace), as it reflects on the 
sensitive nature of those of limited means, to 
say nothing of the many poor whose departed 
friends are just as dear, 

What is the duty of those claiming to be fol- 
lowers of a meek and lowly Saviour? 

Is there no way by which this burden can be 
relieved ? 

When we remember that naked we came into 
the world, and so we must appear before the 
Judge of all the earth, that no robes of self- 
righteousness, nor adorning of the lifeless re- 
mains, can screen us from the scrutinizing eye 
of the Omniscient, how the glitter and show of 
this world sink into insignificance. We have 
not been placed here on God's footstool as ex- 
clusive beings, but as stewards, accountable for 
our words and deeds, for our example as well as 
our precepts, for the proper use of our temporal 
blessings, as well as the right occupancy of the 
entrusted talents, and if we fail to carry out the 
injunction: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ,” we fail in one 
of the grand objects of our creation. 

Let us then pause and consider the tendencies 
of the extravagance, the ostentation of a mod- 
ern funeral, of course somewhat regulated by 
the monied worth of the parties, more than 
their Christian character and intrinsic worth. 

Often the time and means are taxed to the 
uttermost to obtain, as is considered, an appro- 
priate outfit for the clay tenement of our de- 
parted ones, and too a corresponding outfit for 
mourning friends, milliners and mantua-makers 
are brought into requisition. Florists are set to 
work to weave garlands of flowers with which 
to decorate the dead and the grave, so that by 
the time the last sad rite is being performed, the 
hurry and anxiety have so overcome the mental 
and physical powers, that we are incapable of 
much calm reflection. 

The obsequies or church services seem only 
as the same old story, and we pass from the 
scene with little impression except the grandeur 
of the occasion. 

The immediate family feels the sadness of be- 
reavement, and gradually the fact opens up be- 
fore them that a heavy expense has been in- 
curred, in addition to the bereavement, which 
comparatively few are able to bear without sac- 
rificing the comforts, often the necessaries of 
life. 

Fellow Christians, church members, what 
ought to be done? And then, according to cus- 
tom, there must be an ample monument, or 
tomb stone provided to mark the last resting 


lace of the dead, and the accompanying mourn- 
ing apparel for the living, which as has some- 
times been said, are often more of an advertise- 
ment for sympathy and companionship, than of 
real mourning, and which not unfrequently 
almost takes the bread out of the mouths of 
poor fatherless or motherless children. 

In this age of fast living, with the threaten- 
ing judgment of an offended God hanging over 
our nation, it does seem to us that the time for 
retrenchment has come, and to begin with the 
most solemn obligations in which we are re- 
quired to act our part wisely, the last tribute to 
the dead, is a most fitting place of reform. 

If those in the higher ranks would begin by 
setting the example of becoming simplicity, 
others would gladly fall in line, and the con- 
signing of our loved ones to mother earth would 
be attended with more serious thoughtfulness 
and benefit to all concerned. 

Why not arise as a people who shall have to 
give account, and in one united effort bear an 
earnest protest by example and precept, in our 
last tribute of respect, against all extravagance 
that would detract from the solemnity of the oc- 
casion by occupying the mind with military dis- 
play, the adorning of the lifeless body, the grand 
decoration of flowers, the appropriateness of the 
music, or the fitness of the sermon to the life and 
character of the dead. The character given in 
the sermon not unfrequently being the reverse 
of the real one, has a tendency to settle the 
living into a false rest, for if a man of doubtful 
Christian character could find acceptance, why 
not the rest of us, who live as we list, and do as 
we please ? 

Pride and folly are the outgrowth of a liber- 
tine spirit, and in whatever we indulge that fos- 
ters these, we fail in keeping under our hody (as 
the example of the great apostle), and give lati- 
tude to an easily besetting sin. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people. 

On behalf of the meeting aforesaid, 

Mitton STan ey, Clerk. 





Phosphate Mines at Redonda. 


The island of Redonda, where the phosphate 
mines in question are found, is situated about 
midway between the islands of Montserrat and 
Nevis, and about 25 miles to the southwest of 
Antigua, in latitude 26° 6’ and longitude 61° 35’. 
It is a dependency of Antigua, and one of the nu- 
merous islands belonging to the Leeward Island 
group, and under the jurisdiction of the British 
Government. Its discovery dates from the sec- 
ond voyage of Columbus, in 1493. 

A full survey of the island has never been 
attempted. It is estimated to be one mile in 
length, a third of a mile in width, and about 
1000 feet in height. It stretches north and 
south, and presents a very barren, bold, rocky, 
rugged appearance. The eastern side is some- 
what rounded, and more deliberate in reaching 
the sea, but the western side, with the exception 
of a steep ravine, is a sheer precipice of nearly 
1000 feet in the highest part. Its shores are 
rock bound, and offer but one desirable place 
for landing, at the southwest part, near the foot 
of the ravine alluded to. The rock is encom- 
passed by bold water, and a stone can he easily 
cast from the shore into 20 fathoms of water. 
The mines are situated on both the northerly 
and southerly ends of the island. 

Phosphate alumine was discovered at Redonda 
about 1865, by Dr. Field and Henry A. Arrin- 
dell, both Americans; the latter a naturalized 
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citizen, and later a consular officer at Antigua. 
The shipments of phosphate by the present com- 
pany began in the latter part of 1885, and have 
amounted in all to about 21,000 tons, valued at 
$117,810, free on board: 

On account of the mines being situated on the 
top of this precipitous island, a system of wire 
cables and iron buckets has been instituted in 
order to lessen the difficulty of placing the 
phosphate rock aboard. ship. 

The system at the south of the island connects 
the wharf and landing with the mines and build- 
ings above. It extends up to the ravine before 
referred to, and is 700 feet in length, with a gra- 
dient of 60 degrees. The system consists of two 
14 inch steel wire cables, stayed above and 
below. Suspended from these are two large iron 
buckets, connecting with blocks, which run on 
the cables. The buckets are connected by 
another wire cable, which runs in a large wheel 
at the top. Water is used for the ballasting, 
and is kept in a cistern at the top, holding 800 
gallons, and which is pumped from the sea be- 
low by a steam engine stationed at the water’s 
edge. The phosphate is sent down with a bucket 
and dumped into a box, which is swung by a 
crane and dumped into a lighter and put aboard 
ship. The operation is simple and most expedi- 
tious, and a vessel is rarely delayed in taking in 
her freight. The system at the north of the 
island, where most of the mining is done, is 
1140 feet in length, and has, it seemed to me, a 
steeper gradient than at the south. The foot of 
this system is stayed into the rock in the bottom 
of the sea, in two fathoms of water, and some 
little distance from shore. The phosphate is 
dumped from the bucket into the lighter direct. 

The number of mines varies from time to 
time. When I visited the place in November 
all operations had been stopped and the miners 
sent home for a holiday. In the busy season, 
when shipping is active, about ninety hands are 
employed, of which fifty are miners proper. 
The labor is obtained from the islands of Mont- 
serrat and St. Martins, and is negro labor en- 
tirely. From $6 to $7 per month is paid them, 
and they are found both food and lodging. The 
staff consists of a superintendent, manager, and 
book-keeper. 

On the southern end of the island, and at a 
height of about 600 feet above the sea, the com- 
pany has erected a number of buildings, con- 
sisting of a large house for the staff, shops, 
store-houses, boarding houses, and others. These 
buildings are mostly of iron, and every precau- 
tion has been taken to save the rain-fall by a 
system of pipes, tanks and cisterns in connection 
with them. 

The company is now in possession of a stock 
of rain-water amounting to about 60,000 gallons, 

The mining is confined to the surface, and the 
good rock is found in veins, The drilling is 
done entirely by hand-drills, and the rackarock 
explosive is preferred to all others. An appa- 
ratus is kept on hand to test the amount of 
phosphoric acid contained in the rock, as the 
rock sold is guaranteed to contain not less than 
30 per cent. of acid. Some of the rock contains35 
per cent. phosphoric acid. Nodata could be sup- 
plied to determine the chemical constituents of 
the rock in question. It is known to contain a 
large percentage of iron, however. The supply 
of phosphate is reckoned by experts to be in- 
exhaustible. 

CuHEsTER E. Jackson, Consul. 

Antiecua, December 22nd, 1888. ’ 
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THE earth and its fullness are the Lord’s. 


THE FRIEND. 


SELecrep. 


THE WILD WHITE ROSE. 


It was peeping through the brambles, 
That little, wild, white rose, 
Where the hawthorn hedge was planted 
My garden to enclose. 
All beyond was fern or heather 
On the breezy open moor; 
All within was sun and shelter, 
And the wealth of beauty’s store ; 
But I did not heed the fragrance 
Of flower or of tree, 
For my eyes were on that rose-bud, 
And it grew too high for me. 


In vain I strove to reach it, 
Through the tangled mass of green 

It only smiled and nodded 
Behind its thorny screen. 

Yet through that summer morning 
I lingered near the spot : 

Oh! why do things look sweeter 
If we possess them not? 

My garden buds were blooming; 
But all that I could see, 

Was that mocking, little, wild rose 
Hanging—just too high for me. 


So, in life’s wider garden, 
There are buds of promise too— 
Beyond our reach to gather 
But not beyond our view— 
And like the little charmer 
That tempted me astray, 
They steal out half the brightness 
Of many a summer day. 
O hearts that fail for longing 
For some forbidden tree, 
Look up and learn a lesson 
From my white rose and me! 


’Tis wiser far to number 
The blossoms at my feet, 

Than ever to be sighing 
For just one bud more sweet. 

My sunbeams and my shadows 
Fall from a piercéd Hand : 

I can better trust his wisdom, 
Since his Heart I understand, 

And maybe in the morning, 
When his blessed face I see, 

He will tell me why my white rose 
Grew just too high for me! 

—Eliza Fletcher. 


—————_- 


A ROYAL SERVICE. 


Among the Master’s callings of high honor, 
One oftentimes we miss, 

Because our hearts, in their impatient yearning, 
Fail to perceive its bliss; 

Fail to perceive the grandeur of its service, 
The deep, sweet joy it brings, 

And deem some other easier or nobler, 
With richer harvestings. 


And so we may not choose, but Christ appoints us, 
The work of sitting still, 

And saith, “‘ My child, in quietness and patience 
This service now fulfil. 

Since all these hours of weariness and waiting 
Are precious unto me, 

Each one must needs be freighted with some blessing ; 
Love’s perfect choice for thee. 


“Then think not thou art kept within the shadow 
Of long, inactive years, 

Without some purpose infinitely glorious, 
Some harvest, sown in tears.” 

And so there comes a glory and a gladness 
Into the weary days, 

And in our hearts there shines a solemn radiance, 
Inwrought with quiet praise. 


We learn that we are given this sweet service, 
Because the Master sees 

That thus his delegates must oft be fitted 
For higher embassies. 

We praise Him for these lonely hours of waiting, 
And trusting look above, 

Till all the hush and silence of their service 
Grows luminous with love. 


We muse upon that ministry at Nazareth, 
Until it seems to be 

A fellowship most sweet, a royal honor, 
To wait, O Christ! with Thee. 


And even as we stand within the shadow 
Of these long years of Thine, 

Our waiting days grow better, holier, grander, 
Their service more sublime; 


Until at last we hear Thy dear voice saying, 
“Child, I have need of thee 

To fill this vacant place of trust and honor, 
To do this work for Me.” 

And then, as fellow-workers with the Master, 
We shall arise and go 

Forth to the harvest-fields of earth, it may be, 
The reaper’s joy to know ; 

Or to some perfect, wondrous service yonder. 
Within that Holy Place, 

Where, veilless, in its full, transfigured glory, 
His servants see his face. 


—The Presbyterian. 


The Dying Boy and the Lost Sheep. 


Many years ago I was engaged in work for 
the Lord in a remote district in Ireland, a wild 
mountainous region, and was asked to visita 
boy who was dying. 

Entering a little hovel, I saw him lying ona 
heap of straw. 

“My poor boy, you are very ill; I fear you 
suffer a great deal.” 

He replied with difficulty : 

“Yes, I have a bad cold; the cough takes 
away my breath, and hurts me a great deal.” 

“ Have you had this cough long ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, a long time! near a year now.” 

* And how did you catch it?” 

“Ah!” he answered; “it was that terrible 
night—about this time last year—when one of 
the sheep went astray ; my father keeps a few 
sheep upon the mountain, and that’s the way 
we live. When he reckoned them that night 
there was one wanting, and he sent me to look 
for it.” 

“No doubt,” I replied, “ you felt the change 
from the warmth of the peat fire in this close 
hut to the cold mountain blast.” 

“Oh, that I did! There was snow upon the 
ground, and the wind pierced me through and 
through ; but I didn’t mind it much, I was so 
anxious to find father’s sheep.” 

“ And did you find it?” I asked, with increas 
ing interest. 

“Oh, yes; I had a long weary way to go, but 
I never stopped till I found it; and I just laid 
it on my shoulder, and carried it home that 
way.” 

“ And were they not all at home rejoiced to 
see you when you returned with the sheep ?” 

“Sure enough and they were! Father and 
mother and the people around that had heard 
of our loss, all came in next morning to ask us 
about the sheep ; for your reverence knows that 
the neighbors in these matters are mighty kind 
to each other. Sorry they were, too, to hear 
that I was kept out the whole dark night; it 
was morning before I got home, and the end of 
it was that I caught this cold.” 

Wonderful! .1 thought. Here is the whole 
Gospel history: the sheep is lost; the father 
sends his son to seek for and recover it; the son 
goes willingly, suffers all without complaining, 
and in the end sacrifices his life to find the 
sheep. 

Reader, Jesus has died to save the lost. Has 
the Good Shepherd found you? He is seeking 
you, and if you seek Him you shall find Him, 


Tenderly the Shepherd o’er the mountains cold 
Goes to bring the lost one back to the fold; 
Seeking to save! 
Lost one, ’tis Jesus seeking to save. 


— Selected. 
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SELECTED. 

I have had to believe that the Lord will take 
care of his own cause and truth; and though 
many unfaithful ones may wholly run out and 
make shipwreck, and the Society become much 
reduced in number, yet the Lord will preserve 
a remnant true to himself and to his truth, 
through all the reproaches and trials they may 
have to endure, and cause them to stand in 
greater purity and integrity ; and they will be 
as an ensign lifted up for others to rally to, so 
that in days to come there will be a gathering 
to the standard of ancient Quakerism. For I 
am firm in the persuasion, that the precious 
principles of Truth will not be permitted to fall, 
nor standard bearers be wanting to uphold them 
before the nations. 

Happy will it be for such members, who, in 
an honest and good heart, maintain them in all 
their integrity, not in word only, but in their 
whole lives and conduct.— Thomas Evans. 


Means of Grace in a Closet Door. 


Quite a good many years ago I had an invi- 
tation to visit a dear old aunt of mine. I was 
very fond of her, not only because she was sweet 
and good, but because she was so bright and 
original, and had such clever entertaining ways 
of looking at things. So, of course, I accepted 
with pleasure, and before many days I was 
safely ensconced in her cosy home. She was 
something of an invalid, so we used to sit up in 
her room a good deal, in front of a cheerful 
wood fire, while we talked about mapy things that 
happened long ago before I was born, when she 
and my father were children together, or of my 
own mother, who had died when I was quite a 
child. In all of these things I was immensely 
interested, but I doubt if any thing she ever 
told me did me more good than this funny 
little incident about her closet door. One 
morning, after we had been busy together, as she 
rose to put away her work, she said: “ My dear, 
come hold my closet door open for me, please.” 
I complied at once, somewhat wondering, and 
then said, “ Why?”’—for I must confess, that 
habit of my childhood still clings to me. 

Many times have I been thankful for the bit 
of helpful wisdom that came to me in an answer 
to that “why.” She answered: “My dear, 
years ago, when I took up my abode in this 
room, I found to my great annoyance that the 
closet door had a way of shutting by itself, with- 
out in the least consulting anybody else’s conve- 
nience. I might be only half-way in, or half-way 
out, or poking about in its darkest corner with 
my dim old eyes—slowly but surely, and most 
exasperatingly, would that closet door shut upon 
me. I’m afraid I lost my temper a good many 
times over it. In despair I finally sent fora 
carpenter, who came with his box of tools and 
fussed a whole morning. As he went away he 
said: ‘Can’t say surely, ma’am, as I’ve helped 
you any. This here is an old house, and it’s 
settled, ma’am, and I’m afeared that door’ll 
swing to the end of time.’ So I sat and thought 
about it. ‘Swing to the end of time!’ I said. 
‘And am I going to keep losing my temper 
three and four times a day to the end of time? 
Wretched prospect! I won’t doit. I'll make 
use of that door. It shall be a means of grace 
to me. I’ll take pleasure in its very infirmity ; 
for I’ll make it teach me patience.’ And it has, 
my dear. It sounds strange, perhaps, to say it ; 
but I really believe that closet door has helped 
my Christian life.” 

I thought over her story a long time, and a 
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new idea of life came to me. The little things 
that seem so insignificant—can we use them? 
Are they among the “all things?’ Surely it 
was true! I could think of several things that 
had been daily small trials to me at home. I 
made a resolve that they should be “ means of 
grace” instead, and I think they have been.— 
Sunday-School Times. 


Drunkenness, as a rule, is the result of drink- 
ing liquors which contain alcohol ; and there- 
fore, the more of pure alcoholic liquors there 
are drunk, the more there is of drunkenness. 
This has been the state of things from the days 
of Noah until the present time. It is true that 
the opposers of total abstinence have been ac- 
customed to claim the opposite, but that claim 
does not militate against im obvious facts in the 
case. Drunkenness does prevail in wine-making 
districts all the world over. That a man who 
gets drunk on pure apple cider is the most ill- 
natured and outrageous man to deal with, is a 
patent fact to all who have known cider-drunk- 
ards in comparison with other drunkards. That 
a drunkard whose only drink is pure beer is the 
most beastly and repulsive sot among sots, is a 
fact well known to all who have a wide range of 
observation among different sorts of drunken- 
ness. That there are adulterated liquors which 
kill a man sooner than pure liquors is a fact ; 
but that any adulterated liquor can make more 
drunkenness to the square inch in any man who 
drinks it, is not a fact. If it is drunkenness you 
are after, use pure liquors. If it is drunkenness 
you want to be free from, the best thing in the 
world for you to let alone is—pure liquor. 

—WSelected. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Fieldlark and Some of its Relutives.—It is 
rather disappointing to the reader of English 
literature to find that many of the birds whose 
praises the poets have sung, are not found in 
America. It is true that the common names of 
several of our birds correspond to those of Eng- 
lish songsters thus celebrated, but upon investi- 
gation they turn out to be very different birds. 

For instance, our robin, the rather greedy 
bird which, as Lowell says, “ has a bad reputa- 
tion among people who do not value themselves 
less for being fond of cherries,” is a thrush 
(family Turdidw) while the English robin of 
which we hear so much is a smaller bird and 
belongs to the warblers, the only similarity 
being the red breast. 

The blackbird, too, appears in various forms. 
The blackbirds we know so well are by no means 
noted for the beauty of their song; but turn to 
an English work on birds and you find that the 
blackbird is a thrush and one of the sweetest 
singers in England. 

Then, when we read Shelley’s Ode to the 
Skylark, we cannot help regretting that we do 
not know the bird of which he says: 

“Sound of vernal showers 
On the tinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh, thy 
music doth surpass.” 

But though we do not have the bird which 
“sings as he soars,” we have a fieldlark, a very 
delightful vocalist, though he does not belong to 
the true larks at all, but to the Jcteride or 
American starlings. He is an interesting bird, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has missed 
being immortalized by Shelley, and he and 
some of his near relatives are making the fields 


and sloughs about here melodious these early 
summer days. 

The family Icteride is divided into three 
groups—the orioles, the crow blackbirds, and 
the marsh blackbirds. The beautiful Baltimore 
oriole, or golden robin, is a type of the first 
group. Its plumage, flaming orange, and jetty 
black, its curious pensile nest and its sweet song 
make it one of our most attractive birds. It is 
rather rare here, though we generally see one or 
two each summer. But it is a woodland bird, 
and will probably become more common as the 
artificial groves of this prairie country grow 
older. It is scarcely more than a decade since 
the first robin gladdened the hearts of those who 
had emigrated to Iowa from wooded regions, and 
now each year brings us more birds than the 
last. 

The crow blackbirds, as may be supposed, ally 
the Icteride to the crow family. They have 
large, strong feet, adapted to walking, and spend 
much of their time on the ground. Their voices 
are harsh and unmusical. 

The third division, the marsh blackbird group, 
is the one to which the fieldlark belongs. In 
low, swampy ground, where the sedges and cat- 
tails grow, we may find a familiar example of 
this group, the red-winged blackbird. The cow- 
bird, too, which, like the European cuckoo, lays 
its eggs in the nests of other birds, belongs to 
this group and is found in the same locality. 
The fieldlark, however, though similar in man 
respects to these birds, inhabits higher ground. 
Down among the grass in the open field it builds 
its nest, laying from four to six spotted eggs. It 
isa migratory bird, disappearing from this region 
in the fall and coming back with the early 
spring. 

In color the fieldlark differs widely from its 
relatives, the blackbirds, the prevailing color of 
the back, head, and wings being a grayish brown, 
mixed slightly with black. Its breast is yellow, 
set off by a black crescent on the throat. Its 
bill is long and of a peculiar shape, the lower 
mandible having the appearance of being bent 
downward just where the feathers end. It is 
one of our most common field-birds, and _ its 
sweet song makes it a welcome visitor, while its 
coming is hailed as one of the many harbingers 
of spring— Anna IL. Nichols, in Friend’s Intelli- 
gencer. 


Bark Dust Explosion—On the 19th of Sev- 
enth Month an explosion took place at the Eagle 
Valley tannery, Ridgeway, Pa., by which five 
workmen lost their lives. 
which it occurred had mills at one end for 
grinding the bark. The explosion took place 
just after the machinery had started in the morn- 
ing, but before the bark mills were put in oper- 
ation. The accident shows that bark dust, like 
flour dust, and other combustibles in a finely di- 
vided state, may be diffused through the air, so as 
to make a mixture which will explode on the 
approach of flame. The Scientific American re- 
commends as a preventive of such accidents 
that the atmosphere in the mill be kept satu- 
rated with steam. 


The Plague of Orickets in Algeria.—A species 
of winged cricket or grasshopper that breeds on 
the dry highlands of Algeria, has been descend- 
ing to the cultivated plains during the last few 
years, and committing great devastation on the 
crops. The female lays her eggs about the end 
of the Sixth Month, choosing dry and sterile 
ground, in which she bores a hole an inch-deep, 
and deposits a cylindrical ovary, or hardened 
shell of mucilage containing about 40 eggs. 
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These remain in the ground about 9 months, 
and are hatched out early the following spring. 
They collect in immense armies gnd begin their 
march towards the corn growing regions, 

The French government last year commenced 
an extensive system of preventive measures. The 
Arab tribes were summoned to encamp in the 
districts where the eggs had been laid and offered 
a reward for all of the eggs collected. About 
200,000 bushels of eggs were thus destroyed in 
the latter part of the year. To stop the progress 
of those insects which escaped capture, long bands 
of cotton were stretched over the country, at the 
base of which a series of trenches were dug. 
These trenches soon became full of struggling 
insects, which were destroyed by laborers em- 
ployed for the purpose, and then removed, so as 
to leave the trenches clear to receive succeeding 
swarms. Nearly 100,000 persons were employed 
in these operations, and the quantity of insects 
destroyed is estimated at more than half a mil- 
lion cubic yards. 





Items. 


At the Meeting for Sufferings, held in Philadel- 
phia Ninth Month 20th, a concern arose for the 
spiritual welfare of the younger members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, with desires that they might more 
generally become acquainted with the principles 
embodied in the Book of Discipline, and with the 
lives and experiences of many of our predecessors 
in the Truth, who were living examples of the 

wer of Divine Grace to change and purify and to 
food in the way of holiness and practical righteous- 
ness. 

The belief was expressed that a more fervent con- 
cern for the growth in grace of this class, on the 

art of the older members, would be helpful—lead- 
ing as it would not only to secret prayer for their 
good, but to the extension of kindly advice and en- 
couragement. 

The subject was referred to a committee to feel 
after it and see whether any definite steps ought to 
be taken at this time to promote the object of the 
concern. 


The Turkish Empire.—A writer in the Independent 
suggests that one reason why the Ruler of Nations 
permits the continued existence of the Turkish 
Empire is “the providential purpose of a previous 

reparation for a new era in the life of the East. 

nder Turkish despotism, in its weakness com- 

lled by Christendom to use its strength, sufficient 
or this end, for suppression of outbreaks of Moslem 
fanaticism, and for prevention of destructive per- 
secution by Christian and Jewish ecclesiasticism, 
the strange spectacle is presented of the widespread 
introduction into those lands of an evangelistic 
movement impossible in Russia and Austria, and 
which would probably, almost certainly, be sup- 
pressed—at least greatly hindered—if Turkey were 
to fall now under the political rule of the Greek 
Cross of the one, or the Latin Cross of the other of 
those Powers. Whether by conquest by either, or 
by division between them, the Turkish Empire shall 
become in name Christian, sad will be the day for 
the hope of liberty and moral progress, unless it can 
be postponed until the Scriptures of Divine truth 
can be first so far put into the homes and hearts of 
the people that no earthly power can dispossess 
them. Amid opposition and great difficulties, but 
really, this is being done.” 


Protestants in Spain.—The Revista Christiana, a 
Protestant periodical published in Madrid, says:— 
“The Protestant churches in Spain have no less 
than one hundred places of worship, from chapels 
down to a room to hold a few faithful. They have 
fifty-six pastors and thirty-five evangelists. The 
congregations muster 9,194 persons of both sexes, 
3,442 of whom are regular communicants. Attached 
to the chapels are eighty Sunday-schools, attended 
by 3,231 pupils, and managed by one hundred and 
eighty-three teachers. The most prosperous schools, 
and most numerous native congregations are to be 
met with in Madrid, Barcelona and Seville. The 
rest are scattered all over the country. The Wes- 


leyan, the Scotch and English Presbyterian, the 
German Lutheran, the Swiss Calvinist, and some 
independent churches, have the largest congrega- 
tions, and the most numerously attended schools 
for children and classes for adults. This is especi- 
ally visible in Madrid and Barcelona.”— The Chris- 
tian at Work. 

Sale of Indian Lands.—It may be wise and con- 
siderate of their best interests, but there is some- 
thing sad in the fact that after long negotiation and 
much effort to secure the result, the Sioux Indians 
have consented to sell eleven million acres of their 
reservation to the United States for the sum of four- 
teen million dollars. It is only another step in the 
steady retreat of the Red Man before the resistless 
march of the white man—the retreat of the wild 
son of the forest before civilization and the move- 
ment of population Westward, and it has, therefore, 
a melancholy side. It behooves the Christian peo- 
ple of this country to use all the influence they may 
retain upon the government to secure the best ex- 
penditure of the money which is the purchase price 
of their possessions, and to push forward the work 
of educating and Christianizing them in the homes 
which they still retain, so that they may be fitted to 
melt into the population of the region, and become 
citizens, with rights and privileges not to be bar- 
tered away or tamely surrendered.—The Presby- 
terian. 

Westminster Confession of Faith—There is at the 
present time considerable stir among the Presby- 
terians, looking towards the revision of the West- 
minister Confession of Faith, which has long been 
received among them as an authoritative statement 
of doctrine. It appears that a considerable number 
of their members do not believe the extreme view 
of election and reprobation advanced in that Con- 
fession. To meet the difficulties of these members, 
the American Presbyterian Church does not require 
its officers to accept every proposition in it, but only 
those which are essential and necessary. An elder 
in one of the New York Presbyterian churches, 
writing in the Jndependent says: “ At the time of 
the meeting of the last General Assembly I asked 
one of the commissioners, an aged minister, over 
seventy years of age and now a pastor, what he 
thought of a Revision of the Confession. He an- 
swered: ‘I do not believe the doctrine of the Con- 
fession on reprobation, and never did.’ I thought 
I would ask the views of a director of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, whom I supposed would be 
a non-reviser. His answer was: Tt always gives 
me a cold chill when I read the chapter on the de- 
crees. It ought to be changed.’” 
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Among the advices which are annually read 
in our Monthly Meetings, is one calling the at- 
tention of the members to the truth, that the 
business which comes before them is the Lord’s 
work, and should be done as in his sight. This 
recognition of the religious nature of these meet- 
ings, and of the necessity of experiencing Divine 
help and wisdom, in order to carry them on to 
the honor of the Head of the Church, is very 
important. It would be a mark of serious de- 
clension from the true principles of Friends, if 
its members should come to feel that they might 
transact the business of our meetings for dis- 
cipline relying on their natural wisdom and 
reasoning powers, as they would in a political 
gathering, or in the ordinary course of outward 
affairs. 

In a document signed by Edward Burroughs, 
in 1662, respecting the establishment of a meet- 
ing for discipline in London, he says, it was set 
up “in the counsel and authority of God.” It 
was to “consist of just and righteous men, all 
believing in the Truth and walking in the same 
—men of sound principles and judgment in the 


truth of Christ—of good and blameless conver- 
sation amongst men.” 

The subjects coming before it, he says are to 
be determined, “ not in the way of the world, as 
a worldly assembly of men, by hot contests, by 
seeking to outspeak and overreach one another 
in discourse, as if it were controversy between 
two sides violently striving for dominion; not 
deciding officers by the greater vote, or the num- 
ber of men. But in unity and concord, sub- . 
mitting one to another in lowliness of heart,—as 
one only party, all for the Truth of Christ, to de- 
termine of things by a general mutual concord.” 

Stephen Crisp weightily says : “ It is no man’s 
learning or artificial acquirements; it is no man’s 
riches or greatness in this world; it is no man’s 
eloquence or natural wisdom, that makes him fit 
for government in the Church of Christ: all his 
endowments must be seasoned with the heavenly 
salt, and his gifts pass through the fire of God’s 
altar, a sacrifice to his praise and honor.” 

When Friends have been concerned to dwell 
under the influence of the Spirit of Christ, meet- 
ings for discipline have often been precious sea- 
sons of Divine favor. An epistle from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, in 1713, to that of 
London, makes this acknowledgment : “Through 
the great mercy and favor of God we have had 
a very precious, large and heavenly meeting, 
overshadowed with his tendering love, power and 
presence; so that the rain and dew of Heaven 
descended in a plentiful manner, and Friends in 
a general way were tendered and overcome by 
it, and brought to the valley of humility, where 
we hope it will lie long upon our branches, and 
cause us to bring forth savory and acceptable 
fruits to our God, who was pleased to cast the 
cords of his love, and the unity of his Spirit 
about us.” 

The early records of our Society contain many 
similar testimonies to the presence and help of 
the Lord in their meetings for discipline ; and we 
suppose there are few persons amongst us of re- 
ligious experience, who have not ut times felt 
something of the same quickening power in 
similar circumstances. 

May we then be encouraged to go to our 
meetings for discipline, with our minds turned 
inward to the Spirit of Christ, and trusting to 
its guidance and power in the management of 
the business; and not to our own abilities. A 
Friend who attended London Yearly Meeting 
many years ago, said, “It was deeply affecting 
to my mind, as I sat in those meetings, to observe 
men rising up and taking an active part in the 
concerns of Society, who appeared to act and 
speak exclusively from the mere powers of their 
own natural capacities. Hence, when a subject 
was under consideration, their method of coming 
to a conclusion seemed to be principally by 
argument. I inquired of the meeting, whether, 
in the judgment of Friends, it was most in agree- 
ment with our religious profession to decide upon 
cases that came before them by argument,—or 
by simply attending to the sense of truth in the 
minds of Friends, and accepting the generally 
prevailing sense for the conclusion. The Meet- 
ing took up the subject; and after considerable 
discussion came to the conclusion, that it would 
be better in all cases to be guided by the general 
sense of the meeting.” 





In another part of our columns will be found 
an Address on needless display and expense at 
the time of funerals. It was prepared by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing (Conservative), and received the approval 
of the Yearly Meeting itself. 
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AGENT APPOINTED. 
Isaiah Pemberton, Laura, Miami County, Ohio, 
has been appointed Agent for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—Secretary Windom has informed 
the Collector of Customs at San Diego, Cal., that, under 
existing Chinese exclusion acts, Chinese merchants 
doing business in the United States are not prevented 
from visiting Lower California and returning to the 
United States, as the exclusion acts relate solely to 
Chinese laborers. 

The Federal Commission appointed to treat with the 
Ceur d’Alene Indians for the purchase of mineral and 
timber lands and navigable waters within their reser- 
vation, has succeeded in the mission. The Indians 
have good schools, fine farms, buildings, and fences, 
and as fertile and beautiful a section of country as one 
could wish. The Indians offered about as much land 
as the Commissioners wanted for $2,000,000. They 
asserted that the mineral land is very valuable, and 
one of them had some fine specimens of gold-bearing 

uartz from a ledge which he said he had traced for 
three miles. The Indians at last consented to sell 
250,000 acres of the north end of their reservation for 
$500,000. 

It is reported from the City of Mexico that China- 
men are landing in Mexico, at Tampico, and thence 
making their way into Texas. 

A bill in equity has been filed in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
asking a decree vesting in the Government the title of 
the Des Moines River lands. The territory mentioned 
is that from which numerous evictions were recently 
attempted by land grant companies and wealthy indi- 
diel who purchased from the companies. The com- 

laint is in the name of the United States, and sets 
Forth that the grant was never earned and that all pre- 
tended settlements and adjudications of title to the 
lands were illegal and invalid. 

The Chattanooga Times publishes reports from 75 
out of the 96 counties comprising the State of Ten- 
nessee, showing an increase of the value of real and 
personal property of $26,000,000 over the assessment 
of 1888, and an increase of $100,000,000 over the assess- 
ment of 1886. 

Large fires are raging in the redwood forests in San 
Mateo County, California, south of San Francisco. A 
large forest fire is also reported near Santa Rosa, north 
of that city. Men are fighting the flames, but the 
country is very dry and much valuable timber is de- 
stroyed and many suburban villages are burned. 

William Watkins, Chief of Police of Parsons, Penn- 
sylvania, was killed at the Central Railroad depot, in 
Wilkesbarre, a few weeks ago, by a freight train. He 
was drunk at the time. On the 25th ultimo, his widow 
filed a claim for $10,000 damages against John Schu- 
macher, a wealthy saloon keeper, of that place, for sell- 
ing liquor to the deceased while he was visibly affected 
by intoxicants, contrary to an act of Assembly. This 
is the first case of the kind to be filed in the courts of 
Luzerne County, and a test will be made of it. 

A London correspondent says: “ As a result of the 
cyclone on the Atlantic coast, several Sandy Hook 
pilots were brought over here by steamships that could 
not put them off on account of the storm. The pilot 
who took out the Arizona was very much pleased at 
the prospect of a visit to Europe, as he had never 
crossed the ocean, and particularly as his pay of $5 per 
day went on until his return. ‘I knew I was likely to 
be carried away,’ he said to the passenger, ‘and I told 
my wife so and brought some money with me. I'll 
just have time to run over tothe Paris Exposition, 
and spend a day or two in London before the return 
trip.” 

The new directory of Johnstown, Pa., places the 
number of drowned at 3500. This is considered a 
close estimate, it being impossible to obtain the exact 
figure. The body of a young girl was brought to view 
last week. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 312, which 
is 65 less than during the previous week, and 12 less 
than in the corresponding week last year. Of the 
whole number 161 were males and 151 females: 50 
died of consumption; 25 of diseases of the heart; 23 
of marasmus; 16 of inanition; 15 of pneumonia; 15 
of typhoid fever; 12 of old age; 12 of convulsions; 11 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 10 of 
debility and 8 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 106; 4’s, reg., 127} ; coupon, 
128} ; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corron was quiet, but steady at 11} cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Frerp.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $13.25 a 
$13.50; do. fair to prime, $12.75 a $13.00. 


THE FRIEND. 


FLour AND MraL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25 ; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear $3.50 a $4.123; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.85; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.50. Rye flour 
was steady at $3.10 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 824 a 823 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 264 a 27 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 4§ cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. ; fat cows, 2} 
a 3} cts.; Texans, 3 a 3} cts. 

SuHeep.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 3a 34 
cts. 

LamsBs.—Extra, 6} a 7} cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4} a 6 cts. 

Hoags.—Good light western, 63 a 6} cts ; heavy 
western, 62 a 6} cts.; extra heavy western, 6a 6} cts. 

Foreicgn.—Captain Adams, a well-known Scotch 
whaling captain, who has returned to Dundee from 
the Davis Straits, after a fairly successful voyage, re- 
ports that the season was the bleakest he ever experi- 
enced, there having been no sunshine during the sum- 
mer months, 

Eliza Cook, the poetess, died on the 25th of last 
month, at Wimbledon, where she had lived in seclu- 
sion for many years. She was born in 1818. 

The ¥rench Municipal Commission has decided that 
the votes cast for General Boulanger in Montmartre 
in the recent elections are null and void, and has de- 
clared Joffrin, the labor candidate, who received the 
next highest number of votes, elected. The Com- 
mission has also nullified the votes cast for Henri 
Rochefort in Belleville. 

A story received in London from St. Petersburg, on 
what appears to be credible authority, states that just 
previously to the Czar’s departure for Copenhagen a 
chest of dynamite exploded at the Peterhoff Station. 
Thestation was badly wrecked, and a railway signalman 
was killed. It is fully believed that it was intended to 
have the explosion take place when the Czar passed 
through the station on his way to the train; but that, 
through some miscalculation, it occurred before the 
time of his departure. 

A terrific storm raged at Naples on the 25th ultimo- 
A pane eee of Naples is submerged. Premier Crispi’s 
villa is flooded. 

The Diritto of Rome, in an article on the coming 
International American Congress at Washington, says: 
“The Congress indicates the possibility of two dan- 
gers—the hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon race over the 
Latin race, and a coalition of the American States 
against the products of Europe. We cannot applaud 
the projected union if the intention be to convert it 
into a great engine of war against European manufac- 
tures.” While admitting that there are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome, the Diritto expresses a wish that 
each race may preserve its liberty and maintain secu- 
rity for the development of its resources. 

The Chinese Emperor and the members of his Coun- 
cil are understood to be debating 2 memorial demand- 
ing the expulsion of Americans from China. There 
is a strong agitation for an increase of the restrictions 
on American merchants and missionaries at treaty 
ports. 

The Pacific mail brings details of the greatest dis- 
aster known in the history of Japan. The province 
of Kii in the southwestern part of Japan, has been 
literally overwhelmed with tragedy. The catastrophe 
was occasioned by floods in the western part of the 
province and by the crumbling of a mountain which 
buried six villages under a huge mass of rock and 
earth. Probably more than 15,000 people have been 
killed. The Kinogawa River burst its banks on 
Eighth Month 19th, and vast quantities of water 
swept over the country for miles around. The dis- 
aster in the Conemaugh valley was not nearly as great 
or as widespread. Besides the thousands of persons 
that were killed, thousands more of the destitute suf- 
ferers must die of starvation and exposure before suc- 
cor can reach them. 

The bodies recovered from the ruins caused by the 
landslide in Quebec number 44. The fourteen wounded 
victims are in a fair way for recovery. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 68; 
from Anne J. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Eliza- 
beth Stokes Morris, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Samuel L. 
Fox, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, 


To., for Benjamin Coppock, $2, vol. 63, and for Ruth 
Edmundson, $1, to No. 27, vol. 63; from William G, 
Hoyle, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Oliver W. Cope, Pa., $2, 
vol 63; from Kgisha Doudna, O., per Phebe E. Hall, 
Agent, $2, vol. 63; from Hannah Evans, W. Philad’a, 
per George Jones, $1.60, to No. 52, vol. 63; from 
Josiah Jones, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from William B, 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Richard H. Reeve, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Hannah W. Hedley, Philad’a, 

2, vol. 63; from Dr. William W. Reese, Brooklyn, $1, 
to No. 27, vol. 63; from Albert L. Hilles, Fkfd., $2, 
vol. 63; from Oliver Miller, O., $2, vol. 63; for Abram 
Stratton, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Mary M. Brinton, Pa,, 
$2, vol. 63; from Joseph Beezley, Io., per George 
MeNichols, Agent, $2, vol. 63; for Richardson §, 
Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Mary W. Bacon, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from P. Ellis De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
for Sarah J. Dutton, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Mary 
M. Edmundson, Io., per Jesse Negus, Agent, $2, vol. 
63; from William Balderston, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from 
John O. O’ Neill, D. C., $2, vol. 63 ; from Elijah Kester, 
Md., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah Nicholson, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from George Rhoads, W. Town, $2, vol. 63; from 
George 8. Garrett, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from James Davis, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol! 
63; from Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $6.35, being $4 
for Edmund Osborne, to No. 52, vol. 63, $2 for Joel 
Newlin, vol. 63, and 35 cents for Ruth Woodward, to 
No. 9, vol. 63. 


NOTICES. 

Hvtpau H. Bonwi.1 requests Friends whose hearts 
are touched with sympathy for some Friends in re 
mote places, and also for Indians who are insufliciently 
provided with warm clothing and bedding for the 
winter, to send such articles as they can spare to the 
store of Henry Laing, No. 30 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia, marked “ care of H. H. Bonwill.” 

It is desirable that such goods should be forwarded 
at as early a day as convenient. 


THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD CoLLEGE.—A 
Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of Haver- 
ford College” will be held in the Committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third- 
day, Tenth Mo. 8th, 1889, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Exuiston P. Morris, Secretary. 


WantTep—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 


George Vaux, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


If any of our Quarterly or Monthly Meetings should 
have on hand a surplus of the “Extracts from the 
Minutes of the Yearly Meeting for 1889,” will the 
please return them to Friend’s Book Store, 304 Arc 
Street, in care of Jacob Smedley ? 


MARRIED, on the 26th of Ninth Month, 1889, at 
Friends Meeting-house, near Westfield, N. J., CHARLES 
WitiiaMs, V. M. D., son of Jonathan G. Williams, to 
Anna H., daughter of J. Gardiner Taylor, of Riverton, 
New Jersey. 


Drep, on the 18th of Eighth Month, 1889, Exrza J., 
widow of the late Jonathan Fawcett, in the 78th year 
of her age, a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Ohio. This dear Friend had many keen 
trials and privations allotted her through life, which 
she accepted with calmness and resignation, being of a 
meek and quiet spirit; and although she did not ex- 
press much relative to her feelings, during her last 
short and severe illness, which she bore with Christian 
patience, yet her friends feel the comforting assurance 
that, through mercy, she has entered into rest. 

——, on the 12th of Ninth Mo. 1889, near Winona, 
Ohio, THomas SAVERY, an esteemed member and 
elder of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends, Penna. 

——, on the 19th ultimo, at her residence, near 
Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind., Lyp1a B. New iy, 
widow of the late Eli Newlin, deceased, in the 65th 
year of her age. She was an esteemed member of 
Plainfield: Monthly Meeting, and firmly attached to 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of Friends. She 
bore her extreme sufferings with Christian patience 
and resignation. Iler relatives and friends have the 
consoling hope that, through Infinite love and mercy, 
she has been permitted to enter a mansion of peace 
and rest. 





